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CHARACTER AS FOUNDED ON REFLECTION. 


EVERY act generates a series of consequences which deeply 
involve our individual happiness and well-being. It leaves an 
impress upon the character, giving additional strength to some 
propensity or principle, and detracting from another while it 
decides the tendency for good orevil. The necessity of care and 
reflection before acting is obvious. But there are many and 
serious difficulties which present themselves when selecting any 
special rule of conduct arising from the ¢orruption of the hu- 
man heart. Men are naturally fond of novelty—the result of 
an instinctive curiosity, and to satisfy its native longings, they 
launch out upon bold undertakings, reckless of consequences. 
They are likewise under the influence of certain impulsive pas- 
sione which urge them to the commission of acts promising im- 
mediate pleasure while their relative bearing is disregarded. 
They also possess an inordinate self-love whose supremacy is 
complete and to which all things else are subservient. No tie 
is so sacred that it will not sunder—no relation so solemn or mo- 
mentous that it will not lightly esteem, no obligation so imperious 
that it will not violate. But we are not left entirely to the play of 
wild ungoverned passion, nor to the tyranny of a controlling 
selfishness in our decisions as to the path of duty, but there ex- 
ists within us a moral faculty, as it were, a justiciary, at whose 
tribunal we are to test the virtue of each particular action. In 
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other words, we are not the subjects of mere natural sensibilities. 
It is this power which obviates the barriers to virtuous action, 
and was originally given man not only to enable him to discern 
between right and wrong, but also to urge him to seek the one 
and avoid the other. It is needful therefore when about to adopt 
a rule of action to deliberately make the inquiry “‘is it right?” 
We must closely scan the motives by which we are actuated— 
call to our aid the powers of reason to shed upon the subject 
matter of reflection all the light which experience er circam- 
stances will allow, appeal to the decision of an enlightened con- 
science and yield ourselves to its guiding influence. We admit 
our moral sensibility may become blunted, and our reason be- 
clouded, so that uncertainty will overhang the result of our ac- 
tions, but this is owing to the perversion of those very means 
designed to secure their healthy development and active exercise. 
This prostitution of our faculties is the source of that turpitude 
in crime which has at times flooded the world. These being the 
results of our departure from recitude, our only safety is a true 
consideration before weact. But let us apply this principle of 
reflection to man relatively. We say relatively, for man is not 
an isolated being. If he were, he would be an enigma in exist- 
ence. He is a being*related to two worlds, possessed of a soul, 
as it were a spark struck from the etherial essence of the crea- 
ator himself, and destined to live forever. True, the present 
world is disciplinary in its character, but man here begins to live, 
and in virtue of his very constitution he is closely allied with its 
concerns. The future is a state of fruition, or suffering, and takes 
its character from the present. As we start out in life, if we act 
in conformity to the laws of deliberative action, our first and 
most important inquiry should be, “for what shall I live?” On 
the decision of this question are suspended interests of infinite 
moment. If we abandon the principle now under consideration, 
our pole-star is gone, and we pursue our dreary way through 
life, tossed and convulsed by the furious storms of passion, with- 
out guide and chartless. 

This principle applies itself with much force when we consider 
the power of habit. In this connexion we need only refer to 
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man as a creature of habit. Its formation is supremely impor- 
tant when we regard it as so intimately blended with his future 
destiny. Nothing matures so imperceptibly. It creeps stealth- 
ily upon us, insinuating its serpent-like folds around the vital 
springs of action, until at last it becomes the moving power, and 
we its passive slaves. Hence the danger of a@ single violation 
of moral principle. It may change the current ef our generous 
feelings—weaken the force of salutary restraint, and gives an 
impulse to the vicious tendencies of our corrupt natures. 

No propensity of our rature is stronger than that of substitu- 
ting a part for the whole of our duty. We naturally place more 
dependence on, and direct our efforts more to the cultivation of 
our social and intellectual powers, apart from, rather than in 
conjunction with the moral. A man duly considering the end 
of life will discover the original purpose of existence secured on- 
ly by a properly balanced combination of adi his faculties. The 
mind has its appropriate sphere of usefulness, but no less has 
the heart. But we inevitably run into this error of devoting 
ourselves especially to the mind if we yield te whatever is con- 
genial to our feelings, and adapted to existing circumstances. 
As rational beings we are capable in a measure of foreseeing the 
result of our actions, and hence are not justified in looking at 
that which gratifies only for the present. If experience should 
lift up her voice and reveal the consequences following a neglect 
of caution in the concerns of life, we could trace the misery and 
deformities of human character to this as the source. We would 
in this very disregard of deliberate choice in our rule of life dis- 
cover the real cause of the great contrariety in individual char- 
acter; and learn that reflection before we act, would secure desir- 
able ends. 
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PAGAN IDOLATRY. 


There can scarcely be a more confused spectacle than that 
afforded by a superficial observation of the religion of the earth. 
It shall be our object to show that this confusion is in a great 
degree apparent rather than real ; promising that the attempt 
must needs be imperfect, by reason of the brevity to which we 
are compelled. 

Few nations are without their traditions of the creation and 
fall of man, more or less agreeing with the scripture account, 
though all unmistakeably akin to it. According to Chinese 
legends, man at first hearkened to the counsels of heaven and 
lived in peace, wisdom, and holiness. By misplaced desire of 
knowledge, and by the enticements of woman, he was totally 
ruined. In the Hindoo mythology, we read that man was tempt- 
ed by the serpent Kali Naga. Krishna the Almighty, in human 
shape, then appearing, conquered the serpent after a fearful com- 
bat. According to the Russian Zendavesta, men at first lived happy 
and guileless in an elevated region. Soon came Ahorman, the evil 
one, bringing a certain fruit, with which he tempted man, and 
destroyed his former excellency. 

The Western traditions differ from the Oriental in their 
greater distinctness as to externals, although the doctrine is no 
more clearly set forth. Classical scholars know well the story 
of fire-stealing Prometheus. An ancient bas-relief, of which we 
remember to have read, pictures two groups. On the one side, 
are a man and woman standing under a tree, the woman droop- 
ing with grief, while the man is pointing to the tree and to her. 
On the other side, is a majestic personage in the act of strang- 
ling a serpent. We need not mention the striking myth of 
Apollo’s combat with Python; nor that of the opening of the 
garden of the Hesperides by Hercules, the mortal son of 
Jove; nor yet the garden and temple consecrated to Hercules 
the savior at Gades. 

In Northern mythology, Thor is celebrated as the first-born 
of deity, and is described as a middle-god, mediating between 





God and man. He fought with a serpent, bruised his head with 
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his mace, and at last killed him. The triumph was not costless. 
The god retreated nine steps, and fell, overpowered by the ve- 
nom which the dying serpent had poured forth. 

Passing on to the universal deluge mentioned in scripture—uni- 
versal at least as to its ridding the earth of wicked dwellers— 
we look not in vain for traccs of its remembrance among the 
nations. And, it may be remarked, there is a prevailing and 
natural willingness to localize this great event. The Chaldeans 
believed that while the tenth king of Babylon filled the throne 
a great flood came. The account, in its details, agree wonder- 
fully, with that of Moses. So there are legends among the 
Persians, Egyptians, and Chinese. Deucalion was undoubtedly 
Noah. In Hindoo mythology we read of Menu, and his seven 
companions preserved from the waters in the ship Argha. Brit- 
ish story tells of king Arthur, saved with seven comrades in his 
floating shield Prydwen. In America, the Mexicans, Peruvians, 
Cubans, Brazilians, and North American Indians, are not with- 
out broken recollections of a drowned world. 

Such a degree of likeness between the fountain-heads of the 
various mythologies, has an important bearing on the proposi- 
tion that all existing forms of idolatry are corruptions of a 
single economy of revealed truth, borne everywhere in the 
migrations of the races, and variously modified by lapse of time, 
and especially by the entrace of subjective elements. 

It is far from improbable that the descendants of Noah forsook 
the religion of their ancestor before leaving Armenia. The 
Scuthic was the first and simplest error. It prevailed until the 
building of the tower in Shinar. Image-worship was no part of 
this system. This is proved by history ; for when the Shepherd- 
Kings invaded Egypt, they destroyed the idols of the Mirzaim. 
So Cambyces still later performed the same work; and Xerxes, 
a descendant of the old Scuths overthrew the Grecian images. 
Tacitus’s (De Germania) account of the theology of the Ger- 
man nations, founded by emigrant worshippers of Buddha or 
Saca from Asia, affords still farther proof. During the erection 
of Babel a more complicated heresy, know as Jenism, crept 
in, almost supplanting the first. 
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Passing now to some of the outward forms of worship, it will 
be remembered that when Adam was driven from the garden, 
cherubim were set to keep the gates. Moses is silent as to these 
beings ; but in a wonderful vision of Ezekiel, the priest-prophet, 
creatures appeared to him whom he immediately recognized as 
cherubim, (chap. 10, 20); and in another place, (chap. 28, 14), 
likening the realm of Tyre to Eden, he addresses the king 
himself as “the cherub thatcovereth.” His instant recognition 
was doubtless due to the fact that they were of the same form 

with the cherubim, surmounting the sacred ark of the Jews. 
Their shape was chiefly that of a bull; they were winged, and 
had the faces of a man, a bull, an eagle, and a lion. We are 
thus enlightened as to the forms of some heathen deities espec- 
ially the sacred bull of many nations. 

The Bible justifies us in believing that the second person of 
the Trinity, the Saviour of the world from all eternity, appeared 
to the inhabitants of Paradise in visible form. Hence arose the 
Hindoo notion of Avatars, or bodily appearances of God. The 
foretelling about the seed of the woman, left uncertain as to the 
time of its fulfilment, led men to look upon every superior one 
as the awaited deliverer. The sons of Adam were believed to 
be Avatars; as were Enoch and Noah and his sons ; and finally, 
as the races spread over the earth, every teacher, every bene- 
factor, every one who by distinguished wisdom or power, held 
the people in control, came to be regarded as a manifestation of 
deity in human shape. This idea was strengthened by apparent 
or fancied resemblances between the Deity, Adam, and Noah, who 
were strangely confounded by the heathen. In this way we may ac- 
count for the perplexing multiplicity of divinities, all of which 
are traceable to the great father who has a place in every my- 
thology. Here must we look for rise of hero-worship. Here 
in all likelihood, originated the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Perhaps no part of worship may be considered less attributable 
to human invention, than atoning sacrifice. It was divinely in. 
stituted, as we believe, immediately after the fall, as a forelooking 
to the one great sacrifice for all the world: The institution 
was retained by the descendants of Noah; but the victim was 
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no longer immolated to Jehovah, but to the great transmigrating 
father. Sacrifice involved an acknowledgment. of sin, and the 
need of a changed nature in order to have the good-will of God. 
An emblem of this cleansing was therefore sought. According- 
ly water is found to be a symbol of purification in the rites of 
Paganism. This usage propably owes its origin to the deluge. 
Men knew that the earth, befouled by wickedness, had been 
covered with water, and had shortly re-appeared in its earby 
fairness. So we read that in the anciett mysteries the new 
birth of each initiated one was typified by a water-washing. | 
Compare, also, (1 Pet. 3; 20, 21). As there were many triads 
among the heathen, every one resolvable into one self-triplicating 
God, it has been thought that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
understood in the earliest ages. Scripture would seem to show 
that the patriarchs in the days of Abraham, had the idea of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead, but there is no trace 
whatever of any previous knowledge. Now the probability 
amounts almost to a certainty, that as Adam and Noah were 
revered as incarnations of deity, and as each had three sons, the 
several Pagan triads hence originated. 

Sabianism should not be unnoticed here. Oriéntal language 
is to this day highly figurative. This is caused, not so much by 
the scantiness of its vocalulary, as by the predominance of 
imagination over intellect. When the early heaven-watchers 
beheld the sun coursing through the sky, bringing about glad 
results by the power of his genial rays, they would naturally 
regard and speak of him as an emblem of the great and good 
father of men. As their souls became clouded with superstition 
they deemed the dazzling orb the abode of God ; and soon they 
bowed before it asto God himself. The moon was the one great 
goddess of the heathen, into whom all other goddesses were re- 
solved ; to this planet was ascribed a mysterious arkite meaning. 
Instances of imagery thus derived are not wanting in the Scrip- 
tures. Malachi prefigures Messiah as the sun of righteousness; 
and Christ declares himself “the bright and morning star.” 
“The Lord God,” says David, “is a sun and shield.” 

The outward forms of heathenism were evidently corruptions 
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of patriarchal rites. When Abraham was called by God out of 
his father-land to become the sire of a chosen nation, he would * 
of a surety retain unblemished those forms of worship which 
Noah had received from God. Our limits suffer us only to re- 
mark upon the places of rendering religious service. We find 
Abraham sacrificing on an altar erected on a mountain; and 
when bidden to offer up his son, Mount Moriah was chosen as 
the spot. So Jacob immolated his victims upon a mountain. It 
would appear that these loftinesses were preferred as symbolizing 
Ararat. They may have had a more remote reference ; perhaps 
the eldest of mankind were wont to seek the top of some Para- 
disiacal mount whence to lift up their pure homage to the ruler 
of the Heavenly Paradise. Almost the whole earth bears wit- 
ness to the wide-spreading of this custom. Sacred heights are 
found in India, Arabia, Africa, Polynesia and America. The 
“high places” of the idolatrous Israelites were manifestly the 
same. Light is thus thrown on the history of Babel. Accus- 
tomed to sacrifice on the hills of Armenia, the children of the 
ark-saved patriarchs, descending to level Shinar, would seek to 
supply by art that of which nature had bereaved them. With 
such a view the tower was begun. A Hindoo legend is confirm- 
atory. By the Hindoos every pyramid, as a copy of their mere 
or local Ararat where Menu became the father of a new race, 
was held emblematical of the generative powers of nature. Their 
legend is that an immense pyramid was built near the Euphrates 
and dedicated to a divinity named Bel-eswaru. It is likewise 
related that a colony from the Euphrates arriving at the river 
Nile immediately raised a pyramid of earth in memory of that 
which they had left. A tradition remaining among the Indo- 
Ethiopians pronounces the three pyramids of Cairo—to have been 
religious structures. The sacred groves and gardens of the Gen- 
tiles clearly point to Eden as their prototype. That they ex- 
isted in patriarchal times we learn from the fact that Abraham 
consecrated a grove to the Lord at Beer-Sheba, (Gen. 21: 33). 
Evidently then the faith of the Gentiles was, and is a perversion 
of the sacred system given by Jehovah to the patriarchs. The 
onward affinity of some forms of Paganism to the Jewish ritual 
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has given rise to these theories. That heathen ceremonials were 
borrowed from the laws of Moses, which is the first, plainly in- 
volves an anachronism. ‘The second, that Moses was indebted 
to the ritual of idolaters, is absurd, One only is left, that Pa- 
ganism and Judaism were each a transcript of the Patriarchal 
religion. Believing as we do that Christian integrity is the full 
realization of Judaism, this view of the matter enables us to trace 
back the unbroken chain of true religion even to the day of the 
Creation, modified in some of its parts, but in essence ever the 
same, 

The downward tendency of false religious institutions cannot 
fail to be observed in the berinning. Error makes no halt; her 
foot is restless. This can be shown from history, The Chal- 
dean sages had some faint idea of immortality. From Chaldea 
chiefly the Egyptians drew their theology, grandly mysterious. 
No roofs covered their temples; because the great God might 
not be shut within walls; as also the Germans thought. The 
statue of Isis was veiled and bore the writing: “no man hath 
seen me or can see me.” The obelisk with its four lines con- 
verging in a point typified God; but, to show the impossibility 
of man’s finding out deity, the slender shaft was broken off 
before it reached the point. Much of Grecian mythology came 
from Egypt; sadly degenerating in its march. The religion of 
Egypt was a dim outlooking tothe infinite God ; Greece erected 
but one altar to the “‘unknown God.” The divinity of that of 
the Egyptians, the representative of the creative power employ- 
ed in framing the universe, in Grecian mythology became 
Hephaestus, the blacksmith, spurned from heaven, according to 
the different myths, either for his ugliness or for treachery 
against the sovereign of Olympus. 

It is to be feared however that even the least corrupted de- 
velopments of Paganism, although having somewhat of “ the 
form of godliness,” utterly denied its “power.” To this it 
must be added that whatever of elevated sentiment was in exis 
tence, was confined to a few philosophers and priests, while 
gross darkness brooded undisturbed over the souls of the mases. 
A light has dawned whose mission it is to chase away these 
21 
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shades of night. Its spreading isswift. Fvery heart that has 
known its power must thrill with the hope that the race which 
has left the Paradisiacal mount, and eared altars and planted 
groves for itself on the plain, will ere long forsake its idols, and 
tread its way to the mount of God, never more to depart. 





GREAT MEN THE GLORY OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


The presentation of whatever is great and noble, has gener- 
ally attracted the notice, and elicited the admiration of the world. 
Captivated by the novelty of the undertaking, or the brilliancy 
of the exploit, mankind have ever idolized the hero, and delight- 
ed to do him honor. The chisel of the sculptor, the pencil of 
the painter, the soaring fancies of the Poet, have united their 
skill to “‘emblazon the deeds, and perpetuate the fame” of the 
suecéssful warrior. The flash of the sword, the glittering array 
of burnished armor, the noise and clash of contending legions, 
and then the shouts of triumphant victory ; all conspire to ren- 
der the station of the soldier, remarkable in war, attractive in 
peace. Yet while the laurel wreath encircling the brow of a 
gifted son, tends to the honor of a nation ; at least equal praise 
is due to him, who amid the councils of state, wears aright the 
civic crown. Great men are not such as pressing on in mad 
career win distinction at the expense of public welfare and a 
sacrifice of the dictates of humanity. With these the love of 
country is too often merged into a principle of self advancement 
and self exaltation. Never do the claims of our land demand a 
disregard of common safety, and universal harmony. When 
foreign power once strove to rob us of our Nationality, and in- 
stead of the altar of Liberty, to erect a throne of despotism, 
then was the glory of our country manifested, when the heroes 
of '76 with united zeal proved to the world, 


“ How weak is a tyrant’s might 
Against Liberty’s sword contending, 
How Columbia’s sons could fight 
Their homes and land defending.” 
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In general that honor purchased solely by the defeat of the 
weaker, that triumph made glorious, orly when the wheels of 
the cgr have run riot in streams of human blood, and chained 
captives give token of victory, is not the prime glory of any 
people. In such the tender sympathies of the soul find no coun- 
terpart. Before its presence generous feelings shrink abashed, 
and even while that clarion note proclaims the approach of the 
conqueror, the tears of the widow, and the lamentations of the 
childless, betoken an under-current of woe, which despite the 
exultations of the many, flows mournfully, flows fast. Rather 
let the Hero be he, who developing that noble spirit implanted 
within him, lays his plans with reference to the good of commu- 
nity, acts upon principles as broad and as enduring as the feel- 
ings of mankind ; looking for his reward, not when a rival na- 
tion has been‘vanquished, not when party intrigue has triumphed 
over right, but when the temple of civil and religious liberty has 
been zealously guarded, and a grateful people appreciate his 
worth, tendering heart-felt homage. Creatures of imitation and 
sympathy as we are, we naturally look around us for support 
and countenance, and when we find the virtues we admire, and 
the distinctions we covet, exemplified in the lives of the great 
and good; we instinctively bow before the presence of honored 
worth, before men who as benefactors of their race have dis- 
pensed with lavish bounty, unnumbered gifts, whose souls 
seem lost to private interests, yet alive to the wants of 
their fellow-men. ‘Their influence abides with us, their names 
and characters dwell in our thoughts. We commune with 
them in their writings, we enjoy the benefit of their labors. 
Our Institutions have been framed under their guidance—our 
knowledge, and our arts are the fruits of their toil. The glory 
of a nation vested in the acts of great men—strikes an everlast- 
ing root, and leaves perennial blossom its grave. These exem- 
plify the virtues which conduce to the prosperity and continu- 
ance of Society, giving humanity assurance of its greatness. 
That glory must be most substantial which is cherished and guard- 
ed by these, and that nation is fated to ignominy and servitude 
for which such have lived and labored and labored in vain. The 
graceful eloquence of Fenelon will flow forever through the 
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pages of Telemachus, and the latest posterity will dwell with 
increasing pleasure, upon the bold, characteristic delinea- 
tions of a Shakespeare. The masterly productions of Pascal, 
Corneille, Massillon, and their illustrious contemporaries, will 
perpetuate to the “last syllable of recorded time” the celebrity 
which they originally conferred upon the period in which they 
lived, and crowned with a light of unfading glory the age of 
Louis XIV. On the border of the Volga, the Danube, and the 
Guadelquiver, by the Indus and the Ganges, the Amazon and 
the Paraguay, our country is known only as the birthplace of 
Washington, the home of Cooper. Such men have in all ages 
and in all places, emblazoned with bright colors, the armoreal 
bearings of their native land. Blot out the name and deeds of 
a Luther from Germany, and you again find the cloud of moral 
and political darkness gathering darkly over the face of Europe. 
The torch of the Inquisition is once more brandished by a hand 
no less fiendish than that of a Torquemada, another Raymond 
bare back is scourged before the altar at St. Giles—while the 
thunders of the Vatican are echoed and re-echoed from St. Pe- 
tersburgh to Lisbon, from the crowded marts of the West, to 
the gorgeous palaces of the East. The noblest monuments of 
Art, that the world has ever seen, are covered with the soil of 
twenty centuries. The works of the age of Pericles lie at the 
foot of the Acropolis, in indiscriminate ruin. The ploughshare 
reveals the marble which the hands of Phidias had chiselled 
into beauty, while the Musselman folds his flock beneath the 
falling columns of the temple of Minerva. Yet the strains of a 
Demosthenes are still eloquent, and our admiration glows at the 
heroism displayed by the ten thousand champions of invaded 
Greece, for when their own good swords glittered in battle, they 
not only repulsed the countless legions of Asia, but also carved 
out for themselves an immortality no less enduring, than the 
everlasting hills which witnessed the combat. While the nations 
of the old world point with pride to their Shakespeares and Mil- 
tons, their Johnsons and Burkes, we also claim such as have 
added “ new lustre to virtue, and dignity to truth.” Our Jef- 
fersons and Madisons, Websters and Calhouns, Jacksons and 
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Washingtons—these are they who have won true glory for their 
country—these are the great men whom the nation delights to 
honor. Them we know, the high-minded, natural-gifted, citi- 
zen heroes. There is no mystery, no madness, no desire for 
self-aggrandizement, no falsely styled chivalry with them, but 
all is resolute manly resistance for conscience and liberty’s sake. 
Shall we not honor those whose life-blood has rendered sacred 
the very soil of our lands? Whose breasts were animated by a 
Spirit of devotion, pure as ever dwelt in Patriots breast? Shall 
we not honor those who in Senate Halls have remained firm in the 
defence of principles vital to the interests of our Country; whose 
fervid eloquence, in trying circumstances, and causes of mo- 
mentous issues, has appealed to the noble motives of their coun- 
trymen? Neglect to regard these as the true nobility of these 
States, and forget to estimate their acts as conferring the surest 
renown ; and we prove recreant to a duty which is especially 
joyous to, and bind upon the enlightened free-born sons of 
America. Parties may change, edifices decay, Institutions be 
founded and then forgotten, but the memory of the truly great,. 
forms a precious legacy for coming ages, which the withering 
touch of Time cannot impair. Soul-stirring is it to mark the 
life-boat, as it rescues unfortunate mariners from an angry deep, 
and lands its precious treasure upon a friendly beach; yet afar 
more interesting spectacle is it, to view that tower which amid 
the roaring of the tempest, and the dashing of the billows, re- 
mains unmoved, and by its truthful ray warns the seaman of a 
dangerous coast. So with the prominent men in nations. Many 
there are, who wher the danger has been encountered, appear 
ever ready to proffer their aid, but it rests with the gifted great 
to foresee the charybdis of moral and political destruction, and 
by sage counsels and timely warnings avoid the fatal spot, be- 
fore its terrible vortex is reached. It devolved upon the Hero 
who now sleeps upon the banks of the Potomac, to transform 
under the guidance of Heaven a British Colony into a glorious 
Republic. “Hard, hard indeed was the contest for indepen- 
dence,” yet nobly did he lead his people through this mighty 
transition period, and now they henor him far, far above any 
mortal man, and call him Father. T. Z. 
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FAITH, THE AUXILIARY OF SCIENCE. 


The achievements of Science are grand in design, and won- 
derful in their development. The bounds of its research are 
coextensive with the vast domain of Nature. Its investigations 
reach from the unseen atom, to the rolling spheres—from the 
first glimmering of consciousness, to the loftiest conceptions of 
the human mind. Every department of life—from the concerns 
of individual interest, to the general welfare of the race—is with- 
in the scope of its lens. Its mission is the noblest, the most 
glorious of human invention. Truth is its foundation and 
essential element. By its power, it untwines link by link, the 
great chain of mysteries encircling the universe. It reveals the 
unknown by interrogating Nature, and proclaiming her responses 
from the study, the laboratory, and the schools. it has interpre- 
ted the laws of matter—discovered to Earth her times and seasons 
—and to the heavenly bodies their respective courses. Its high- 
est aim’ is to trace the succession of causes and effects, up to the 
Great First Cause, whose presence fills immensity. 

Originating with man, the inception of Science was imperfect 
as its source. Its first light, faint as the gleam of morning, 
was almost absorbed by the darkness which obscured its earliest 
aberrations. Man, with no knowledge of the latent principles 
operating within and around him, awoke in the midst of a new 
and wonderful creation. The impulse of necessity aroused his 
dormant faculties. Here commenced the workings of his busy 
mind. Ideas were evolved, and awakening curiosity, scanning 
first the outward forms of creation, soon passed the vestibule of 
the invisible world, peering into the hidden arcana beyond. Then, 
looking up, he saw “a new heavens’ above him, and from his 
stand-point, beneath and around him, he beheld “a new earth.” 

To the masses of mankind, the great mechanism of Nature re- 
mains sealed in mystery. Charmed by the allurements of sense, 
or engrossed with the cares of the passing hour, they gaze in 
heedless ignorance upon the beautiful and harmonious processes 
of Nature silently operating around them. They feel no sym- 
pathy with those who seek to penetrate the dark labyrinth of hid- 
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den causes. Few congenial minds cheer the philosopher in his 
toilsome investigations. Though, by his bold spirit of inquiry 
he brings to light many a pear! of truth, and discovers princi- 
ples of the highest interest and practical value to man, too often 
are ingratitude and neglect his only requital. Censure has 
been meted out to him instead of encomium, and instead of be- 
ing the pensioner of royal favor, he has often become the vic- 
tim of relentless persecution. The noble-minded Galileo, after 
years of toil in the cause of Science, was immured in the noi- 
some dungeon of the Inquisition ; and Socrates ended a life of 
self-sacrificing philanthropy, holding in his hand the poisoned 
chalice. 

These are discouragements great and appalling—yet, another 
barrier is raised in the path of Science. The mind, in its first 
excursions into the fields of Nature, found no landmarks to direct 
its course ; its own finite powers were the only guide; observa- 
tion an:l experience, the only chart and compass. By these, the 
varied phenomena which it encountered were to be examined, 
and the laws deduced by which they are so mysteriously wrought ; 
a task, indeed, demanding the energies of the greatest intellects. 
Common minds have ever shrunk back confounded, and but few 
master-spirits have dared the undertaking. Few names can 
challenge a place on the scroll of Fame, with the names of an 
Archimedes, a Plato, a Newton ; or, at a later day, of a Frank- 
lin, a Davie, or a Herschel—whose intellectaal status can be 
measured only by the highest exploits and discoveries in the phy- 
sical world. These are names inscribed forever on the living 
page of Glory. These are the true noblemen vf Nature—the 
peers of the realm of thought. 

But even to this high order of mind, natural phenomena cften 
assume phases which baflle the tests of experience, and the ap- 
plication of ingenious hypotheses and preconceived analogies, 
until the labors of the philospher seem, like those of Sisyphus, 
doomed to fruitless results. Years of anxious toil seem well 
nigh lost in the hopeless struggle to extort from Nature a know- 
ledge of her secret operations. Here it is, that the great soul 
of the philosopher towers in moral grandeur, teaching sublime 
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lessons of energy and endurance. Here Faith, “the substance 
of things hoped for” —searched after in vain pursuit—tenders 
her aid; becomes the Auviliary of Science, imparting to the stu- 
dent of Nature, a firm belief in the immutability of Nature’s laws 
—an unshaken confidence in the unvarying consistency of the 
Divine Mind. Thus inspired the philosopher casts aside his long- 
cherished theories, and, starting upon new circuits, again plun- 
ges into the depths of investigation. Often foiled by the sub- 
tleties of the unsolved mystery, he ever renews his interroga- 
tion, until he receives a response, and thus, partaking of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, the votary of Science is enlight- 
ened far above the votaries of Sense. 

Innumerable are the blessings which Science, aided and ani- 
mated by Faith, bestows—securing the conquest of Truth over 
Error—bringing light out of darkness—curbing the elements, 
and subjecting them to the control of man—tracing the impress of 
Deity in all the works of Nature—exalting the aspirations of the 
human mind—and, by the aid of Revelation, bringing man into 
nearer communion with his Maker, and reclaiming his birth- 
right to the skies. 








TO THE SOCIAL LITERARY CIRCLE. 


The winds of winter, ’round the mansions sigh, 

And night’s bright stars beam from the azure sky; 

A “Social Band” these evening hours shall bring 
To sip the waters of Pieriae’s spring, 

Here fairest forms of aspect soft and sweet, 

Within these classic haunts together meet. 

Some fragile form in Beauty’s magic thrown, 

Which graceful Terpsichore might call her own, 
Some tuneful voice whose warblings soft might blend 
With strains which Thalia from her heart can send. 
“Ye favored few” in these devoted hours, 
Ye hold high converse with celestial powers. 
Sedate Minerva deigns to lend her smile, 
And Wisdom to her votaries teach the while. 
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Apollo comes—a bright associate there 
And makes your circle his peculiar care; 
While in his train appear the Sacred Nine, 
To warm the fancy and the soul refine. 
With Clio there ye’d muse on history’s page ; 
Majestic Calliope shall your thoughts engage ; 
With Melpomene fictitious woes bewail, 
And sigh at soft Eratis’ tender tale. 
Hail! thou blest source of happiness divine, 
Dispensing power and peace to human kind. 
’Tis thine to open to the mortal eye 
Those precious gems within thy mines that lie. 
’Tis thine to give to the exalted soul 
Each nobler impulse free from earth’s control, 
’Tis thine to banish with a magic power, 
The weary tedium of a lonely hour. 
Tis thine to soothe misfortune’s sullen woe, 
On sorrow’s child thy blessings to bestow, 
And ’mid the stormy clouds of grief and care, 
To bring at times a cheering sunbeam there. 
Yours is a social band! you’ll cherish there 
Each social feeling—sympathetic care. 
Oh! then when time shall scatter far and wide . 
Each loved companion of your “ingle side,” 
When other cares your passing hours employ 
Should pleasure cheer, or sorrows sad annoy, 
Oh! never then may his Sethean powers 
Wash from your memory these social hours. 
Should chance before you bring the well known face 
Of one who now your social band may grace, 
Then the warm pressure of the hand shall say 
That you remember scenes long passed away. 
Oh! may success your efforts then attend, 
And every guardian deity befriend ; 
In Peace and Honor may you pass away, 
The fleeting hours of life’s eventful day. 
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A TRUE LIFE. 


As minute after minute is tolled off on the great clock of 
time, each ushering into life myriads of new-born spirits; each 
knells the death of as countless multitudes. The sun ever shines 
on death. It looks down the livelong day on pale corpses as 
blue and livid, they float far off on the swells of the oeean, or 
marred and ghastly they lie in heaps on the battle-field. It 
glitters on the turf broken for the last deep resting place ; it 
casts the “‘cold shadow of the grave stones” around the whole 
earth, and its last beams flicker in on a chamber where a spirit 
is fading fast as their radiance. And as the soul looks on this 
universal death-bed, it sadly reverts to the past, and asks who 
of this vast throng lived true lives. 

One falls ’mid stores of ill-gotten wealth, the only requiem 
over his tomb—the curses of the victims of his selfish life. On 
the gory battle-field lies another, the groans of the wounded 
lulling him to his last sleep, while the mourning of those he has 
widowed and ophaned to uphold the standard, that tattered and 
rent by a hundred victories, falls with him, is changed to a laugh 
of revenge o’er the grave of his insatiate ambition. In the 
haunts of crime is yet another death-bed where high talents and 
great acquirement, swallowed up in the fierceness of unhallowed 
passions are passing away, and the world weeps over this grave, 
as the tomb of withered hopes—the end of a misspent life. 
The heart too bleeds when one more unfortunate, weary of 
breath, rashly unfortunate, goes to her death, And even stern 
justice as she sentences another with the majesty of a broken 
law, grieves over the untimely end of a life so false to every 
tie that should bind man to his God, or his fellow. 

Turning sadly from a quest so mortifying, the soul seeks 
within itself the ideal of a true life. A true life hath two forms. 
Inwardly it bows the knee of the heart in continual adoration be- 
fore the Creator, communes with the Infinite on the solitude of the 
soul, and worships with a pyge heart fervently. Outwardly its 
one great, unchanging action is the elevation, and redemption 
of the race with which he holds kindred. To pluck away one 
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thorn that rankles in a troubled breast, to smooth one wrinkle 
from the brow of care, to pour the balm of sympathy into one 
broken heart, to draw back from the paths of sin oné erring 
child of humanity, are the works of a true life. Confined by 
no bounds, it ranges the world, and wherever sin blights, sorrow 
withers, poverty chills, or oppression chokes the frail flower of 
happiness, there is the heart of one of true life, earnestly la- 
boring to shield from temptation, to cheer away sorrow, to en- 
rich the poor with industry—ever ready to fight foremost in the 
ranks of the defenders of freedom, to dash off the chains of the 
oppressed and to set mankind at liberty. 

Its life is not for itself but for the world. This one idea its 
guiding star—it followsit steadfastly. Ambition with its fading 
crowns and gewgaw honors, lures it not aside. Pleasures 
beautiful as Houris, beckon it from its path, but their charms 
avail not. Its wide heart sympathizes with the woes of human- 
ity ; yet it wastes not its energies in vain, longings after some 
unattainable formula which carried out, might redeem the race, 
but nobly active, it works where its influence will tell, and strikes 
its blow where it will be felt. Proud in the consciousness of 
right, it reeks not of insult or injury. Ever calm in its inward 
form, it reflects the image of its God, as the unruffled lake, the 
summer evening’s sky—its mirror like stillness, undisturbed by 
a breath of passion, unshattered by the plunge of an un- 
hallowed thought. It ranks not with the Demagogue. It 
stalks net into the assembly of the rich, the proud, or the am- 
bitious, but down the loathsome alley to the bedside of the sick 
and dying, go its noiseless vauntless footsteps. Over trackless 
deserts, and ice covered mountains, does its untiring energy lead 
it. Its work is its reward. 

Alas for our race, its examples have been but few. Asif a 
beam of heaven’s own light had fallen on the bosom of the 
murky waters of the stream of life, and mingling with one drop 
that golden-hued, and sparkling, swept down the current known 
from all its fellows by its radiating splendor, so down the 
current of Time goes the man of true life, marked from his 
fellows by a heavenly light. 
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It glowed brightly in the patriot’s breast, when after throwing 
himself, into the breach and saving his country, he put away 
from his brow the more than regal diadem that the grateful 
hearts of a whole people would have placed there, and refused 
a sceptre that would have swayed half a continent. It lighted 
the heart of the philanthropist, as he descended into dungeons 
and lazarettos, breathed the air of pestilence and noisome 
disease, roved among the wildest maniacs, and labored in their 
cause till he opened their prisons to the blessed light, and pure 
air of heaven, and taught mankind to be humane, even to those 
who had forfeited all right to liberty. 

It wreathed a halo round the head of that pale-faced nun as 
clad in the sable garb of her order, she knelt by the side of the 
plague stricken sufferer, and moistening his parched lips and 
throbbing brow, holding up the cross of her rosary, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, begged him to cast one thought on 
the agony it symbolized—to breathe one prayer to the Saviour 
of men, ere his spirit fled. 

It blazed bright amid the cresting billows of the Pacific as 
the first missionary dashed thro’ the surf to the coral reef, with 
a Bible bound to his head, to exile himself among savages and 
cannibals, that he might teach them the God of a true life. 

Once and once only in a human breast did this light burn un- 
dimmed by human weakness or human error. It was at the 
meeting of the Finite and the Infinite—the mingling of the 
waters of the Fountain of Life, with the streams of Death. 
Whether weeping over a friend’s grave—laying a gentle forgiving 
hand on the head of a repenting Magdalen, showering blessing 
measureless as eternity round his humble path, or calmly 
enduring the mortal agony that ransomed a world—the last 
act of undeserved benevolence, but perfected a true life. 

Kindled at this divine source, there may be found here and 
there over the world’s face a heart glowing with the light of a 
true life. It may be unmarked or unhonored by the great 
world—shut in ’mid high mountains—walled round by the dingy 
slatterness of some city—nestling in some lowly station; yet 
wherever such a heart lives, it beatings will be felt around ; its 
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flame will lighten and warm all who come within its cireling 
influence. And growing brighter and brighter, casting, it halo 
of rays wider and wider, and higher and higher, it blazes on, 
till quenched on earth, it flickers awhile, shoots upward, and the 
eye of faith may see it twinkling afar on the way to the bosom 
of its God. 





CARE. 


Care will dim the brightest eye, 

While mournfully its tears are streaming, 
And shadows ’round the brow will lie, 

Where once the light of hope was beaming. 


Care will wither every rose, 

That blushing blooms on beauty’s cheek, 
And chase away the smile that glows, 

On lips where love a home might seek. 


Care will give a mournful tone 
To voices that were heard in gladness, 
Whose songs that breathed of joy alone, 
Are warbled to the notes of sadness. 


Care will haunt the youthful heart, 
And give to gayest scenes its gloom; 

And then as Hope and Peace depart, 

Its victim finds an early tomb. 
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LINES ON PRINCETON GRAVEYARD—AN EXTRACT. 


The good and the great lie mouldering here, 
With none to disturb their peaceful repose, 
Unconscious alike of affection’s warm tear, 
And the impotent rage of their bitterest foes. 


Here lie the “‘ Fathers of Nassau” side by side, 
Beneath the cold marble in quiet they sleep: 
Religion and science regard them with pride, 
And oft at their tomb they linger to weep. 


How much of true genius, learning and worth, 

And warm Christian zeal in their narrow graves lie; 
What pure noble spirits were lost to the earth 

When borne to their homes, by God, in the sky. 


And here sleeps the student, his books cast aside 
Ere he reached the proud temple of fame, 

As he toiled up the steep he fainted and died, 
And friendship alone guards his name, 


Far away from his home of earlier years, 

Without father or mother to cheer his sad heart, 
Nor sister to moisten his brow with her tears, 

From life and from learning he was called to depart. 





EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


SquiaGinsvILLE, May 12ru, 1852. 


Mr. Epitor : 

I haint agwine to write any great long letter to 
you this time as thars nothing gwine on anyways interestin. I 
jist want to know what on arth has become on you as I haint 
hearn a word from you and the Magazin’ in a most a year. I 
would have writ ye long ago, but I’ze been so tarnal busy try- 
ing to get the Hon. Ezekiel Simpkins elected to congress agin, 
that I raly haint had time to eat. Everybody seems to think 
that our old friend Zeke’s agwine to be elected—then Ize gwine 
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to be made a Gin’ral and if I is, ding me if I dont gina “Break 
Down”’ that'll beat anything that’s ever been gin in these diggnis 
afore. : 

I haint seen sich dull times as thars been here this year in 
many a day before. Ev’rybody says how the world is deginer- 
atin’ and I don’t know but what it is. Thar haint been mor’en 
three parties in Squigginsville this winter, and one of them was 
gin by Miss. Araminta Belinda Fantadlin, who, you know, has 
jist returned from Boardin’ School. She’s larnt more big words 
thar than a little. I axed her at the party if I mought’ent help 
her to some of the Bull-Frog Soup. She said how she would 
have some of the “‘ Omlay de Bull Frog se vu play mushsher.” 
I told her that there wer’nt no sich dish on the table. Why 
Ha! ha! ha! says she Major but you understand French? Says 
I, French the Dickens! no! I larnt the King’s english and am 
gwine to talk that or nothing at all. Well sir: [ hadent mor’en 
got out o’ that quandary ‘fore up comes your old swete-heart Miss 
Philizy Ann Tadpole and says she Major ’spose we have a little 
“ Taty-tate” together. Says I Philizy Ann Tadpole! what on 
arth do you mean by sich gibberish as that ? Well sir: she had 
to set up a great hurra larf too, jist as if I dident know anything 
at all. Now sich a state of society as this haint what we like 
no how. Things is changed mightly since you was here. Thars 
none of them old-timey galls now that thar was, when we were 
boys. These tarnation Boardin’ Schools has turned all their 
heads. I always told Aunt Kizzy that they wer’nt worth a cent 
and that she oughtent to send Cousin Sophy Josephine to them. 
But then you know the old-lady is sich a big-bug that she had 
to keep up with the custom : so off went Cousin Sophy to Mad- 
ame Flybuscum’s fashionable Boardin’ School, whar she’s larnt 
how to do nothin’ at all but talk soft talk, and play on the Pi- 
anna Forty, all day long. Uncle Timotheus says how he aint 
agwine to spend all his fortin’ gittin music for Cousin Sophy 
Josephine, jist to be given him the narvous hedake and if she 
dont use her edication any better than that, he’s agwine to take 
it away from her and give it to little Nancy Ann. Aunt Kizzy 
says how that Uncle Timotheus and myself don’t preciate the 
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fine arts—that all I kears ‘bout is a ginral muster when I kin 
get on my regimentals—then I’me happy. Well I dont know 
but what I am. 

The big-bugs round here is a gitten bigger and bigger every 
day and so tarnal delicate that a fellow cant say anything now- 
a-days, but whatits vulgar. I gist told old Peggy Dilberry tother 
day that I was’nt agwine to say limb for leg, nor was I gwine to 
call the breast of a biled chicken bossom, that I dident like no 
sich tomfool’ry no how. m 

I must now tell you something "bout what’s been gwine on 
down at Pilikinsvillle. Well you see last night Mr. Simeon 
Snips, Dr. Pompey Adolphus, the Hon. Ezekiel Simpkins and 
myself were invited to Pilikinsville to take tea with Gov. Phan- 
tods, who, you know, is the highest highphronute in all the 
north callina. When we got thar who should we find thar but 
old Squire Fumbleton old Hosey Fumbleton, Ara Spock and 
that highphronutish old maid Miss Peggy Griskins. Well sir: 
we hadent been thar long’fore Governor Phantods axed usin to sup- 
per. It wasa gaul buster now I tell you, thar was Bull Frog 
Soup, Cow Heel Jelly and Cranberry-tarts in abundance and 
everything would have passed off tip top if it hadent been for that 
tarnal old maid Peggy Griskins. Well you see Mrs. Phantods 
says she to me—Major do you take sugar in your tea? No mad- 
ame I thank you, says I, I takes a few molasses if you please. 
When I said that, I raly thought old Peggy Griskins would kick 
the bucket, and do believe she would if Doctor Pompey Adolphus 
had not handed her his bottle of hartshorn. Old Squire Fum- 
bleton went off into conniptions and as he fell over, his feet tak- 
ing the bottom of the table, knocked the dish of biling hot Bull 
Frog Soup, right into the Hon. Ezekiel Simpkins’s face which 
made him bellow right out, and the tarts went all over the room. 
Jist as we were gitten everything quiet agin, up jumps old Fum- 
bleton crying Doctor! Doctor! help! help! hand me some of 
your sweet concentrated spirits of amonia, or I shall connipse agin. 
“‘Connipse and be darned to you,” says Doctor Pompey Adol- 
phus, “but if you don’t shut up your jaw I'll give yousome con- 
centrated spirits of Acky Fortis and kill you as dead as a ham- 
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mer.” I couldent tell for a long time what made the Doctor so 
snappish, but when I did find out, some of the cranberries had 
flew all over his clean shirt. When old Miss Peggy come to, I 
axed her what on arth had caused sich a combustion. Lor, says 
she, whoever heard a highpronute make use of sich sweet’nin as 
molasses, molasses, she continued, fit only for nigger’s and low- 
pronutes, and to be up and down with you Major, I dont believe 
you've been used to good society. This led to one of the tar- 
nalest quarrals that you ever hearn tell of, it ended in my callin 
Miss Peggy Griskins a darn fool. 
No more from your friend at present. 
I shall ever remain till deth, yours, 
Z. PEACOCK, 
Major in the Southern Right’s Army. 
P.S. Geese Creek’s been friz over all the winter and Mrs. 
Partington hopes that you aint an “Old Fogy.” No more. 
Yours till deth, 
MaJsor Z. PEacock. 
To the Editor of the Magazin. 





REMAINS OF OLD ASSYRIA. 


Among the interesting facts of the times, the discovery of 
ancient remains in Assyria is deserving of special notice. The 
world has long been destitute of any full and authentic records 
of the remote past. As history was not, all was committed to 
tradition. But tradition has proved unequal to the task; and 
all our knowledge from this source is scanty, confused, and con- 
tradictory. Whatever of sure light we have concerning early 
nations of the Eastern world, is reflected only from Sacred 
writings. And though here, the histories of other than the 
Jewish people are chiefly incidental, yet sufficient intimations may 
thence be derived to give some idea of what vastness of resourees~ 
in wealth and might once pertained to them. Long before Time 
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had given birth to History, the sceptre of power had been sway- 
ed by generations of Kings. Doubtless the upheavings of civil 
convulsion had been felt :—monarchies had risen and fallen ; and 
Empires had stretched wide the arms of their embrace. While 
profane history was yet in the feebleness of infancy, and before 
it was capable of noting the actions of men, the sun of Assyrian 
power had appeared in the political heavens : the effulgent beams 
of its rising had given way to those of zenith-brightness, 
and the lengthening shadows of its departure were already 
stretching across the plains, as mournful presages of coming 
desolation. And now, the excellency of her greatness is long 
since departed. The sun of her power, as it appears through 
the murky shades of the far-off past, is shorn of its beams. The 
wisdom of her people is forgotten: their glory has vanished as 
the morning cloud: their monuments have sunk beneath the 
“silent strokes of mouldering age ;” and their cities, with their 
gorgeous palaces, their paintings and sculptures, have become 
heaps of ruins. Their fields are no longer cultivated, and the 
voice of the herdsman is hushed. A night of desolation has 
long hung over this once fair and populous region, and the man- 
tle of forgetfulness enshrouded alike their memories and their 
works. 

Every trace of Assyrian power had disappeared ; and as the 
wild Ara of the desert pitched his tent on mounds that dot the 
plains of Euphrates, he little thought beneath him lay ruins of 
cities reared by the hands of his ancestors. The world, for 
centuries, has been in like ignorance; till now at length, being 
rescued from the grave of oblivion, they rise before usthe ghosts 
of departed greatness. Cities, which before Rome was thought 
of, were mighty and luxuriating in their noon-tide of glory; 
whose every vestige seemed forever lost, and their memory 
wiped from the mind of man :—such have been fully identified. 
It is difficult to conceive of so total a desolation as that which 
rests upon the once “exceeding great city,” the chief seat of 

“Assyria’s power and the central point of her widely extended civ- 
ilization. Truly, “ Nineveh is laid waste.” Since “the noise 
of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of 
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the prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots” were heard 
in her streets, she has been devoted to the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy, uttered indeed, at a time when it seemed most improba- 
ble, but whose denunciations have been carried out to the letter. 
Has not her “ palace” been “dissolved?” Has not “ abomina- 
ble filth’’ been cast upon her, and is she not made “ vile ?”—In 
these, thy desolations, O Assyria, how art thou brought low! 
“ There is no healing of thy bruise ; and thy wound is grievous. 
Thy nobles dwell in the dust; thy people are scattered upon the 
mountains’’ ;—thy cities have mouldered to ruin, and lain for ages 
beneath the footsteps of man. 

But although history may have failed to record the deeds of 
a people, whose sway was long maintained over the greater por- 
tion of the then civilized world ; and although tradition, to whose 
keeping their remembrance was intrusted, may have become 
lest in the lapse of time; yet amid the buried dust of these 
crumbled ruins, many records of the people themselves are 
preserved. These ruins, regarded merely as subjects of remote 
antiquity, are worthy objects of attraction. But when we con- 
sider them as belonging to an age intimately connected with 
the early history of our race ;—as pertaining to # people, whose 
greatness overshadowed the East; and to a land, many of whose 
associations are sacred, and identified with our recollections of 
childhood :—Assyria! the home of the early Patriarchs—the 
birth-place of civilization ; then is their attractiveness enhanced ; 
and they lie before us the subjects of interesting inquiry. The 
field here presented for scientific research is wide, and promis- 
ing; and such as bids fair to yield its cultivators an abundant 
harvest of important discoveries. These sepulchral archives 
may yet be the means of clearing up many doubts, and of shed- 
ing a flood of light upon the history of the past, by adding the 
necessary links to its broken chain. We may hope yet to be 
brought, in a great measure, out of the regions of shadowy 
conjecture, into the full and clear light of certain knowledge. 

But experience shows that scientific labor is apt to be but 
little appreciated by the generality of men, where its fruits may 
not be put to some tmmediate practical use. It too often hap 
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pens, in a gain-seeking age, that personal advantage is made the 
touchstone whereby to test the value of a discovery. And yet, 
the world owes much to the Antiqguary’s successful labors. 
His late discoveries in Assyria are sufficient in themselves to give 
character to any age. The last remains of her ancient splen- 
dor are now leaping from their graves, as living witnesses to 
tell the world her history. The cloud of mystery is rolling 
away. Already important facts in history have been illus- 
trated and confirmed. We may now, on grounds not merely 
conjectural, form some more definite conceptions of the vastness 
of a power, whose fall dates back hundreds of years, but whose 
origin is lost in remote antiquity. We know more of her peo- 
ple. We better understand the genius of that early civilization, 
whose light long beamed upon the Eastern world; and the in- 
fluence of which was probably felt in following ages, even whilst 
its memory was lost. 

And now, from the tombs of her faded glory, a voice is heard 
in accents of warning ;—Ye, who seek for undying fame, read 
in us the nothingness of worldly grandeur ;—the fabrics of 
your greatness shall crumble into dust, and the excellency of 
your might, as unsubstantial dreams, shall pass away. 





THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


Men in all ages and conditions of life have yielded to the touch- 
ing and mighty influence of eloquence. This has been true, 
whether their minds have been invigorated, expanded, polished, 
and refined, by the investigation, study and practice of science, 
or whether they have suffered their intellects to run to waste, 
and have stupified their faculties by idly dreaming away their ex- 
istence. It is equally true if they have been beyond the reach 
of civilization, living in their native rudeness and degradation, 
their untutored minds uninfluenced save by the wildness with 
which they are surrounded. In every instance it is found there 
is a chord, which touched, quickly vibrates, reaching the inmost 
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soul, moving the passions, creating emotions, electrifying and 
controlling the whole wil! of man. And man created susceptible 
of this influence, with all his changes has never been able en- 
tirely to eradicate it. It cannot be overcome by malice or en- 
vy, superstition increases its power, and knowledge does not forti- 
fy the will against its charms. 

Properly the word can be applied only to spoken language, 
yet the same emotions and passions may be excited without the 
aid of words, for “there is a dumb eloquence which is not de- 
nied even to the brutes, and which speaks more than all the 
studied graces of speech and action employed by the orator.” 
Such may be heard in the mighty crash of the thunder, the ma- 
jesty of the storm, and the heavy roar of the cataract, as they 
teach man his insignificance, and proclaim the terrible power of 
the Almighty. It calls*from the groans of anguish, and rises 
from the stillness of death. These differ as to the sources from 
which they come, but the effect on the mind is substantially the 
same as that produced by the irresistible power of the human 
voice. In all cases it is the-simple tones of nature. It fre- 
quently consists not in the outward signs alone, but in the great 
cause that moves to action. Thus it was not the words of the 
“‘ patriotic orator” that roused our fathers to resistance, so much 
as it was the fire long concealed in his bosom fed by repeated 
insults, increasing its magnitude by the reflection of its own 
rays, as it roared in its confinement seeking relief, ’till at length 
it burst forth with volcanic fury melting everything within its 
reach. 

There is the same difference between eloquence and oratory 
as there is bety.een nature and art. The latter is an invention 
of man, colder in its nature and often used to conceal the hy- 
pocrisy of the heart, while the former is the language of the 
heart whether rude or refined. The earnest entreaties of the 
unlettered peasant as he recites his grievances and supplicates 
redress, is as much entitled to the name of eloquence as the sin- 
cere appeals of the profound and experienced statesman, when 
he raises his voice in defence of his injured country, and paints 
in glowing colors the sadness of her wrongs. They differ only 
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in the sphere of their influence, and each touches the heart in 
proportion as they awaken sympathy. 

Sincerity, blended with earnest emotions, the primary and 
substantial element of eloquence, and without which it cannot 
be truly said to exist, is what gives it such a powerful and un- 
limited control over the minds of men. It is employed in ex- 
pressing gratitude or speaking eulogiums of the dead: but a 
more important use is when great and momentous questions in- 
volving immeasureable consequences in their decision are brought 
before the public and men are demanded to give them their con- 
sideration. The feelings of men are to be roused to action. No 
time can be lost in listless inactivity or with laborious investiga- 
tion: immediate and earnest attention is demanded. It is then 
the man of eloquence aided by reason stands forth resplendent 
with power. He is the perspective glass through which his au- 
dience behold the magnitude of the events before them. He has 
examined the subject in all its bearings, his mind now rests only 
on the end and the way it can be accomplished. He spreads 
before them in one view the whole subject, stripped of its dark 
mazes and endless windings, with ardor he calls to the passions 
of men and gives no time to hesitate, but carries them on with 
himself drawn by a magic spell. He imparts to them his own 
emotions, and kindles a flame in their bosoms from the hot fire 
that is burning in his own. He moves to the very bottom, and 
finds access to the inmost recesses of the heart. At his will 
they are melted into pity, or they are sealed up in cold reserve. 
He can fill the soul with resentment, and inspire the heart 
with courage. Thus he more truly wields the sword than the 
sturdy hand that bathes it in blood. He can move to sedition 
and revolt, or he can soothe the rough passions, and restrain 
the fierce rage already excited. The people wait his nod, at the 
sound of his voice monarchs tremble, thrones totter, and empires 


fall. 








ZETA. 
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THE MELANCHOLIST. 


With what commingled emotions of pity and contempt are we 
compelled to look upon that man, who with full and unrestrained 
use of all his faculties, both mental and physical, delights con- 
tinually to dwell upon those things which come under his obser- 
vation that partake of the saddest and most melancholy hue. The 
bright and sunny spots which deck our fleeting career are left 
behind without a passing glance, unless it be to condemn them, 
while the darkest ideas, and the saddest thoughts are carefully 
selected, and fondly cherished. 

This unnatural propensity is with some carried far beyond 
the ideal. When his thoughts are directed to himself, he fails 
to recognize the image of the Deity that made him, or the glo- 
rious immortality that is held out for his voluntary aeeeptance 
or refusal ; he views man as a mere creature of the dust, subject 
to innumerable trials and cares, swayed by every breeze with 
which an adverse fortune may assail him, as a lone ship, tossed 
by the angry ocean without either anchor or helm, for its pres- 
ent future safety ; he looks upon him as reduced by the fall. into 
the lowest depths of iniquity and wretchedness, fails to acknow- 
ledge the powerful hand that has raised him from that state, 
and openly scoffs at the Giver of all, by the reckless manner im 
which he condemns his works. 

But there are others whose morbid sensibilities go no farther 
than to disclaim what most men denominate blessings ; they mean- 
ly lick the hand that deals them death, by fondly cherishing the 
many pains to which they may subject themselves ; and deem that 
virtue, which consists in stubbornly receiving the blow whieh them- 
selves inflict. To such, no ray of light is seen to emanate from 
the brilliant scenes with which a bountiful nature has surround- 
ed them ; no lesson is learned by the copious blessings a kind 
Omnipotence has heaped upon them; no virtuous example is 
heeded, nor does any expression of gratitude swell their bosoms 
when another is reclaimed from the ways of vice, nor do they 
delight to meditate upon that happiness from which they fancy 
themselves debarred—but seem as blind and passive adherents 
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of that Philosophy which looks on evil without striving to over- 
come it—and oni good, as some mere chance of nature, which 
brings no benefit upon its possessor, or the community among 
whom he may reside. 

But there are others who exhibit the same diseased imagina- 
tion, though under very different phases, and in much more mi- 
tigated forms. We allude to those who possess that distinct 
peculiarity of disposition, which, while it operates as a stimu- 
lant to the imagination, its influence is so persuasive and gen- 
tle, as to allow all the other intellectual powers to remain at full 
liberty to exercise their respective functions. Burton in his own 
quaint manner speaks of this species of melancholy as “‘engen- 
dering strange conceits’—as quickening the perceptions, and 
expanding the faculties of man. But Lord Byron deseribes the 
“glance of melancholy” as “a fearful gift.” Hard indeed must 
be the heart, and seared the feelings of that man who can contem- 
plate the possessor of this ‘gift’ without feeling a tinge of sad- 
ness and pity pervade his every fibre. 

For under its influence, even words from the lips of our dear- 
est friends, often grate upon the ear as burdened with reproach, 
and dlways sound unfeeling when expressing words of truth; 
the beaming countenance, and the gladsome eye, when lightly 
worn by others, seem but the stronger evidence of their want of 
consideration for ourselves. To such, Religion which ought to 
be a sovereign remedy for all mental maladies, seems a high and 
strong barrier thrown around a selected few, from which they 
must forever be excluded. In their reading they select books 
which detail accounts of misery and suffering; they love to lin- 
ger over scenes of woe, and endeavor to trace a fancied resem- 
blance between themselves and the most heroic of martyrs ; 
and thus, in the midst of all the comforts that health, loving 
friends, and abundance can bestow, believe themselves the most 
miserable of men. When wandering forth in nature’s vast do- 
main, and all the earth is clothed in its carpet of green, shaded 
by the stateliest of trees, cooled and refreshed by the pure 
waters of the numerous rills that joyous course their silent 
ways throughout the enchanted scene—even when eurrounded 
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by such beauties, no elevated emotions arise within their bosoms, 
nor is any chord touched, that vibrates in sweet unison with the 
fairy scene around. The flowers look faded and sick, and hang 
their drooping heads, or stand forth clad in all their gorgeous 
hues in open derision of his mournful thoughts; in the shade he 
discerns nought but an increase of the universal gloom ; and he 
even remonstrates with the rippling stream for presuming to 
raise its gentle murmur. Instead of indulging in those extended 
and liberal views, which embrace all that is perfect and beauti- 
ful in this inficite universe, he ponders on objects isolated and 
minute, selecting such as may most easily be connected with his 
gloomy associations. 

When surrounded by the various shades and tints which an 
autumn’s sun has spread upon the leaves, the eye of melancholy 
delights to gaze on none save that one which the early frost has 
too severely nipt, and just has parted from its parent bough, and 
is borne along upon the reckless breeze, until with a convulsive 
movement it strikes the ground. He delights to watch and med- 
itate upon the unbalanced motions of the wounded bird; with an 
eagle’s eye he detects the pillaged nest; he loves largely to ex- 
patiate upon the blighted blossom, the crushed flower, or the 
bruised reed ; the sun is attractive only when sinking behind the 
western hills, and he regards the eclipsed moon, as emblematic 
of the sombre hue that envelops this bright sphere on which he 
lives. In fine, there is nothing natural or familiar, soothing or 
sweet, mighty or good which does not set his gloomy and mor- 
bid imagination afloat upon a “ sea of troubles.” 

Such a disposition is, as before stated, less to be condemned 
than commiserated. He believes himself a chosen target for 
the darts of some unseen, unknown power, or fancies himself the 
peculiar object of Divine displeasure. Disabuse him of these, and 
the work of transformation is accomplished—he is a man again. 
But if allowed to proceed in his career, the natural consequence 
must be to unfit for either earthly trial or pleasure, reduce him 
to a mere cypher in the sum of public good—and will ultimately 
cause him to forfeit his reverence for his Creator, and lose sight 
of the connection between the material and moral world. 

34 Upstior. 
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WHAT IS LIFE. 


Imperceptibly, yet quickly flows along the flooding tide of 
Life. Its advancing wave, like the gently heaving billow of 
the ocean flows on uninterruptedly, till at last it shall break upon 
the sands of Eternity’s shore, and its foaming surf shall be 
mingled with that boundless ocean, from whence it was called 
into beinz. Life is a “shadow that appeared for a little while 
and then vanished away,” and yet a reality that shall survive 
the “w:eck of Nature, and the crush of worlds.’’ A brief span, 
yet as immeasureable as infinitude. 

Bat man, though possessed of a Life, incomprehensible in its 
Nature,—mysterious in itself—a Life entitling him to high and 
exalted privileges in the universe of created intelligences, 
knows not the yearnings of his own immortality. He lives so 
much in the mere sensuous world around,—he is so fettered by 
@ thousand cords that bind down his spirit to the kindred dust 
of his mortality, that he fails to descry far away in the bright 
regions above the glimmerings of the dawn of that eternal day 
which shall burst upon the soul with a flood of glory, the mo- 
ment that the gloomy night of his present pilgrimage shall have 
been past. Sometimes he sports, mid the flowers and sunshine 
of human existence, thinking to find his life in the ideal regions 
of fancy; but he soon finds that his ephemeral creations, and 
bright day dreams fade away, like as the castellated piles of 
golden clouds on a summer eve fade before the reign of night. 
The man of science thinks to find his life in delving into the 
unfathomable depth of the arcana of Nature,—or if he may 
traverse the illimitable fields of creation’s range, and mark the 
distance, and the paths of those rolling orbs that glitter in the 
canopy of heaven. The man of proud ambition would tell us 
that to him tis Life if he may dazzle with his splendid fame the 
admiring gaze of mankind. To obtain this end he would not 
shrink though the clanking chains of despotism are thereby 
forged for half the world, and his throne be erected on thousands 
of crushed and bleeding hearts. But is Life to be found here? - 
Let the dark funeral train,—the mournfal tears of lonely grief,— 
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the pitiful mourner over the grave of hopes unrealized all an- 
swer, No. 

But why is it that man learns not this great lessson? Knows 
he not that there is above him a field of exercise vast as eterni- 
ty? Has he never beheld inscribed upon the portals of that 
magnificent temple of Creation, built by Omnipotence, hither, 
O, man, learn what is Life? Yea, but he has not stopped here 
for he knows that far above this world ef matter, the domain 
of the intellect, there lies a moral world that shall long outlast 
the universe itself. Long after bright suns shall have been put 
out in endless night, still shall exist this moral universe, the true 
and peculiar realm of the soul. But man seemsstrangely blind 
to the true dignity and importance of his own existence. He 
will wander back through the long vista of years,—gaze on the 
records of the past—study the broken and mouldering monuments 
of human greatness, and then fail in discovering what he might 
learn by a single glance upwards. He prefers to walk in gloomy 
darkness—his horizon all clouded and darkened, when his jour- 
ney might be lighted up by a heavenly radiance from the efful- 
gent brightness of the world above him. He will not lend his 
ear to the voice of those bright spirits who inhabit this realm of 
purity, as they in gentle whisperings point the way to a higher 
Life in a better land than this. Separate this life from that be- 
yond, and what is it? A dark rayless night to which no glad- 
dening dawn shall ever arise, but which shall soon itself be 
merged in the terrible gloom of a blank annihilation from which 
the soul recoils with an instinctive shudder. Regard it as the 
entrance to a higher eternal state of existence, and the starry 
night of his hopes will soon be illuminated by the bright dawn of 
a heavenly day ;—light will break in upon his soul in the dark 
night of adversity, when the tempest of trial has well nigh 
overwhelmed his wandering bark. And when its glorious morn 
shall fully have risen upon him—when in full beauty shall ex- 
pand those germing buds now undeveloped in the soul’s existence, 
then will he learn for what a high destiny, when God gave him 
life, was breathed within him the kindling breath of the Almighty. 

C. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Drip the Editor who wiélds this unpretending goose-quill, aspire to any 
ties of consanguinity with “the Phoeban God of the silver bow,” he most 
certainly would adopt the prevailing custom of his predecessors; but as no 
such vaunting aspirations possess his bosom, he will not apologise for the 
erude matter which may be squeezed out of aforesaid quill. The quack of 
& goose once saved the eternal city from a terrible destruction, which was 
impending over her devoted head, tho’ modern writers perseveringly aver 
that foul play was used. Yes! in those good old times, one quack saved an 
entire city ; but now alas! there is not one of the hundreds issuing from our 
medical colleges, who does not slay his thousands., Few indeed are truly 
aware of the real value of this useful bird. It is the student’s closest, warm- 


est support, for, 
“When cash is gone and friends are few, 
And he has nought to buy a stew,” 

he will always continue to possess something that never fails to increase his 
tick. And when sorely oppressed by those who openly avow themselves his 
enemies, he may very readily by tapping his pillow, be down on them. And 
te works of how many immortal authors have been preserved, as it were, 
fcom oblivion by a simple feather plucked from his prolific pinion. So 
goneral has this become, that the pinion of a goose in our day, is the world’s 
*pinion. And in face of all his enemies, and in reply to all their taunts and 
questions, he is ready personally to stand forth, and be to them all an answer 
(anser). 

Some one thoroughly convinced of the correctness of our sentiments above 
expressed, has thrown into the “sanctum” the following as the result of a 
short intercourse with the Muses. Of the reality of the pleasure so beautifully 
described, we can give unqualified testimony from a long and happy expe- 
rience, and we do moreover earnestly entreat all who have no knowledge of 
the happiness arising from this single practice, to betake themselves imme- 
diately to the habit, and gladden their hearts “with joys that we have 
tasted.” 

I. 


There is not in this lower world, 
So rare and pure a pleasure, 

As or, Ba own finger nails 
In quiet hours of leisure. 


IL. 


There is.strange comfort in the bite 
Of one particular finger, 
About the ious ends there seems 
A magic charm to linger. 
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III. 


And as one bites high thoughts will throng 
The heart to overflowing, 
Around the soul they cluster there, 
In life, and béauty, glowing. 
IV. 
There is a sweetness in the nail 
That to the heart soft binds it, 


And all the dearer for the toil 
. It sometimes takes to find it. 


¥e 


Qh tell me not of other joys 
That ’round the spirit linger, 
They never can exceed the bliss 
It is to bite one’s finger. 





We have received a number of communications which we shall be com- 
pelled to omit for want of room, and shall only insert one or two more. One 
in particular we would place in our table, but we have an indistinct impres- 
sion that something very similar to it appeared in the magazine some years 
ago. It is a parody on a well-known extract from Croly, and written in view 
of the “ bloody transaction” in “old North,” occurring a few months since, 

“Lines addressed to Miss of Princeton,” was received two weeks 
ago, but it is so evident to whom the author refers, that we cannot publish 
it entire. We fondly hope that henceforth contributors to'the Monthly will 
avoid all personalities, yet we are glad, and ready at all times to make due 
allowance for those so completely “ got,” as the writer of this apparently is. 
We will give a short extract, and beg the author to excuse us from publishing 
the whole. 





“ Fair one with eyes of radiant hue, 
A brow serenely fair, 

A heart so noble, candid, true, 

With thoughts as pure as seraphs are ; 
A heart with nobleness replete, 

A mien of matchless majesty, 

A form where all the graces meet 

In full and perfect harmony.” 


This is “ poetry as is poetry,” and it strikes us as emanating from the 
heart of one who is emphatically a “lovier.” We feel for him, and feel 
deeply ; but we have not, as in the case of “biting nails,” any experience 
on this matter, and hence can only refer him to the usual antidotes for 
disease of heart. 

On our table is also an effort of some one—we cannot imagine who—that 
has cost the author no little labor, and is decidedly the best specimen of this 
kind of writing we have ever seen. It is a task that many try to perform, 
but seldom are successful. But here we have “Old Susanna” rigged out in 
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a Grecian costume, and so admirably is it executed that one almost suspects 
Homer to have risen from the dead and attempted a new kind of verse. 
We will hand it to our successor, as our limits forbid its appearance in this 
number. 

Being compelled to prepare this number amid the peculiar cares and per- 
plexities of final examination, the reader may justly conceive us as labor- 
ing under no little “ vexation of spirit.” We have done our best in the ar- 
rangement, and have made the best possible disposition of productions at 
hand, and if any are offended at the non-appearance of what they esteem 
meritorious efforts—let them complain of our judgment and not of our wil’, 
for we would gratify them if “conscience” allowed. But before closing, the 
Editor would take particular pleasure in announcing to our numerous pa- 
trons, some of the appointments which have been awarded to the present 
graduating class: 

Latin Salutatory.—E. D. Mackey, 
English Salutatory.—S. S. Schultz, 
Valedictory.—W. J. Magie, 
Mathematical Oration.—J. A. Freeman, 
Oration on the Fine Arts.—A. Yeomans. 

We would heartily congratulate our old friends, on their exalted stations. 
A large number of additional speeches have been awarded; and it is our 
sincere wish that those who have them not, will essay their best. 
EDITOR. 
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